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CRITICAL    REFLECTIONS 


O  N    T  H  E 


Old  £W/^Dramatick  Writers, 


To  DAVID  GARRICK,   Ef. 


1' 


S  I  R, 

?^^^"^T  is  not  unnatural  to  imagine  that,  on  the 
^    J   ^  firft  Glance  of  your  Eye  over  the  Adver- 

f^  a  tifement  of  a  new  Pamphlet,  addreiTed  to 
SJSz^i  yourfelf,  you  are  apt  to  feel  fome  little 
Emotion  ;  that  you  beftow  more  than  ordinary  At- 
tention on  the  Title,  as  it  Hands  in  the  News-Paper, 
and  take  Notice  of  the  Name  of  the  Publillier. — Is  it 
Compliment  or  Abufe  ? — One  of  thefe  being  deter- 
mined, you  are  perhaps  eager  to  befatislied,  whether 
fome  coarfe  Hand  has  laid  on  Encomiums  with  a 
Trowel,  or  fome  more  elegant  Writer,  (ilich  as  the 
Author  of  the  A5fcr  for  Inftance)  has  done  Credit  to 
himfelf  and  you  by  his  Panegyrick  ;  or,  on  the  other 
Hand,  whether  any  offended  Genius  has  employed 
thofe  Talents  againil  ^ou,  which  he  is  ambitious  of 
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cxercifing  in  the  Service  of  your  Theatre;  or  fome: 
common  Scribe  has  taken  your  Character,  as  he 
would  that  of  any  other  Man  or  Woman,  or  Minif- 
ter,  or  the  King,  if  he  duril,  as  a  popular  Topick  of 
Scandal. 

Be  not  alarmed  on  the  prefent  occafion  {  nor,  witli 
that  Confcioufnefs  of  your  own  Meric,  fo  natural  to 
the  Celebrated  and  Eminent,  indulge  yourfelf  in  an 
Acquiefcence  with  the  Juftice  of  ten  thoufand  fine 
Things,  which  you  may  fuppofe  ready  to  be  faid  to 
you.  No  private  Satire  or  Panegyrick,  but  the  ge- 
neral Good  of  the  Republick  of  Letters,  and  of  the 
Drama  in  particular,  is  intended.  Though  Praife 
and  Difpraife  Hand  ready  on  each  Side,  like  the  Vef- 
fels  of  Good  and  Evil  on  the  Right  and  Left  Hand 
oi  Jupiter^  I  do  not  mean  to  dip  into  either  :  Or,  if 
I  do,  it  iliall  be,  like  the  Pagan  Godhead  himfelf, 
to  m.ingie  a '  due  Proportion  of  each.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  I  m.ay  find  Fault,  and  fometimes  beftow 
Commendation  :  But  you  muft  not  exped  to  hear  of 
the  Quicknefs  of  your  Conception,  the  Juflice  of 
your  Execution,  the  Exprefilon  of  your  Eye,  the 
Harmony  of  your  Voice,  or  the  Vayiety  and  Excel- 
lence of  your  Deportment ;  nor  Ihall  you  be  mali- 
cioufly  informed  that  you  are  Ihorter  than  Barry^ 
leaner  than  i^;X  and  lefs  a  Favourite  of  the  Upper 
Gallery  than  Woodward  or  Shuter. 

The  following  Pages  are  deilined  to  contain  a 
Vindication'  of  the  VV^orks  of  Maffinger  \  one  of  our 
old  dramatick  Writers,  who  very  leldom  falls  much 
beneath  Sbakefpeare  himfelf,  and  fometimes  almoil 
rifes  to  a  proud  Rivalfliip  of  his  chiefelf  Excellencies. 
They  are  meant  too  as  a  laudable,  though  faint. 
Attempt  to  refcue  thefe  admirable  Pieces  from  the 
too  general  NegledV,  v/hich  they  now  labour  under, 
and  to  recommend  them  to  the  Notice  of  the  Pub> 
lick.  To  whom  then  can  fuch  an  Eiiay  be  more 
properly  infcribed  than  to  you,  whom  that  Publick 
leems  to  have  appointed,  as  its  oWiti  Jrhiier  Deli - 
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clarum,  to  prcfide  over  the  Amufements  of  the  The- 
atre^?-r-But  there  is  alfo;  by  the  bye,  a  private  Rea- 
fon  for  addrening  you.  Your  honefl:  Friend  Daviess 
who,  as  is  faid  of  the  provident  Comedians  in  Holland^ 
fpends  his  Hours  of  Vacation  froin  the  Theatre  in 
his  Shop,  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Efficacy  of 
your  Name  at  the  Top  of  a  Play-Bill,  to  omit  an 
Opportunity  of  prefixing  it  to  a  new  Publication ; 
hoping  it  may  prove  a  Charm  to  draw  in  Purchafers, 
like  the  Head  of  Shakcfpeare  on  his  Sign.  My  Let- 
ter too  being  anonymous,  your  Name  at  the  Head, 
will  more  than  compenfate  for  the  Want  of  mine  at 
the  End  of  it :  And  our  above-mentioned  Friend  is, 
no  Doubt,  too  well  verfed  in  both  his  Occupations, 
not  to  know  the  Confequence  of  Secrecy  in  .a  Book- 
feller,  as  well  as  the  Necefiity  of  concealing  from  the 
Publick  many  Things  that  pafs  behind  the  Curtain* 

There  is  perhaps  no  Country  in  the  World  more 
fubsrdinate  to  the  Power  of  Fafliion,  than  our  own. 
Every  Whim.,  every  Word,  every  Vice,  every  Virtue 
in  its  Turn  becomes  the  Mode,  and  is  followed  with 
a  certain  Rage  of  Approbation  for  a  Time.  The 
favourite  Stile  in  all  the  polite  Arts,  and  the  reigning 
Tafte  in  Letters,  are  as  notorioufly  Objedls  of  Ca- 
price as  Architedure  and  Drefs.  A  new  Poem,  or 
Novel,  or  Farce,  are  as  inconfiderately  extolled  or 
decried  as  a  Ruff  or  a  Chinefe  Rail,  a  Lloop  or  a  Bow 
Window.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  Publick  Tafte 
is  often  vitiated  :  Or  if,  by  Chance,  it  has  made  a 
proper  Choice,  becomes  partially  attached  to  one 
Species  of  Excellence,  and  remaains  dead  to  the  Stn^c 
of  all  other  Merit,  however  equal,  or  fuperior. 

I  .think  I  may  venture  to  aifert,  with  a  Confidence, 
that  on  Refiedlion  it  will  appear  to  be  true,  that  the 
eminent  Clafs  of  V/riters,  who  .flourifned  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  this  Century,  have  almofl  entirely,  fuper- 
feded  their  illuflrious  PredecelTors.  The  Works  of 
Congreve^  Vanhirgh^  Steele^  Addifon^  Pope^  Swift^ 
Gay^  &c.  &c.  are  the  chief  Study  of  the  Million  :  I 
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fay,  of  the  Million,  for  as  to  thofe  few,  who  are  not 
only  familiar  with  all  our  own  Authors,  but  are  alfo 
converfant  with  the  Antients,  they  are  not  to  be  cir- 
cumfcribedby  thenarrowLiniitsof  theFajhion.  Shake- 
fpeare  and  Milton  feem  to  fhand  alone,  like  firft-rate 
Authors,  amid  the  general  Wreck  of  old  EngUfl:^ 
Literature.  Milton  perhaps  owes  much  of  his  pre- 
fent  Fame  to  the  generous  Labours  and  good  Tafte 
of  Addifon.  Shakefpeare  has  been  tranfmitted  down 
to  us  with  fucceffive  Glories ;  and  you,  Sir,  have 
continued,  or  rather  increafed,  his  Reputation. 
You  have,  in  no  fulfome  Strain  of  Compliment, 
been  filled  the  Bed  Commentator  on  his  Works  : 
But  have  you  not,  like  other  Commentators,  con- 
tra6led  a  narrow,  exclufive.  Veneration  of  your 
Author  ?  Has  not  the  Contemplation  of  Shakefpeare's 
Excellencies  almofi  dazzled  and  extinguiflied  your 
Judgment,  when  directed  to  other  Obje6ls,  and 
jnade  you  blind  to  the  Merit  of  his  Cotemporaries  ? 
Under  your  Dominion,  have  not  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher^  nay  even  Jonfon^  fuffered  a  "Kind  of  thea- 
trical Diigrace  ?  And  has  not  poor  Maffinger^  whofe 
Caufe  I  have  now  undertaken,  been  permitted  to  lan- 
guiili  in  Obfcurity,  and  remained  almofi  entirely 
unknown  ? 

To  this  perhaps  it  may  be  plaufibly  anfwered,  nor 
indeed  v/ithout  fome  Foundation,  that  many  of  our 
old  Plays,  though  they  abound  with  Beauties,  and 
are  raifed  much  above  the  humble  Level  of  later 
Writers,  are  yet,  on  feveral  Accounts,  unfit  to  be 
exhibited  on  the  modern  Stage  •,  that  the  Fable,  in- 
flead  of  being  raifed  on  probable  Incidents  in  real 
Life,  is  generally  built  on  fome  foreign  Novel,  and 
attended  vvith  romantickCircumftances;  that  theCon- 
dudl  of  thefe  extravagant  Stories  is  frequently  un- 
couth, and  infinitely  offeniive  to  that  dramatick  Cor- 
rednefs  prefcribed  by  late  Criticks,  and  pradifed,  as 
they  pretend,  by  the  French  Writers ;  and  that  the 
Characters,  exhibited  in  our  old  Plays,  can  have  no 
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pleafing  Effed  on  a  modern  Audience,  as  they  arc 
fo  totally  different  from  the  Manners  of  the  prefent 

Age. 

.    Thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  might  once  have  ap- 
peared reafonable  Objedlions :    But  you,  Sir,  of  ail 
Peribns,  can  urge  them  with  the  leaft  Grace,  fmce 
your  Pradice  has  fo  fully  proved  their  Infufnciency. 
Your  Experience  muil  have  taught  you,  that  when  a 
Piece  has   any  ftriking  Beauties,  they  will  cover  a 
Multitude  of  Inaccuracies  -,  and  that  a  Play  need  not 
be  written  on  the  fevered  Plan,  to  pleafe  in  the  Re- 
prefentation.     The  Mind  is  foon  familiarized  to  Ir- 
regularities, which  do   not  fm  againil  the  Truth  of 
Nature,  but  are  merely  Violations  of  that  ftrid  De- 
.  corum,  of  late  fo  earneilly  infilled  on.     What  patient 
Spedlators  are  we  of  the  Inconfiilencies  that  confef- 
fedly  prevail  in  our  darling  Sbakefpeare  I  What  criti- 
cal Catcall  ever  proclaimed  the  Indecency  of  intro- 
ducing the  Stocks  in  the  Tragedy  of  Lear  ?    How 
quietly  do  we  fee  Glofter  take  his  imaginary  Leap 
from  Dover  Cliff !    Or  to  give  a  ftronger  Inftance  of 
Patience,  with  what  a  philofophical  Calmnefs  do  the 
Audience  dofe  over  the  tedious,  and  uninterefting, 
Love-Scenes,  with    v/hich    the    bungling   Hand   of 
"Tate  has  coarfely  pieced  and  patched  that  rich  Work 
of  Sbakefpeare  /—-To  inftance  further  from  Sbakefpeare 
himfelf,  the  Grave-diggers  in  Hamlet  (not  to  men- 
tion Polonius)  are  not  only  endured,  but  applauded  ; 
the  very  Nurfe  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  allowed  to  Idc 
Nature;  the  Tranfa6tions  of  a  whole  Hiftory  are, 
without  Offence,  begun  and  compleated  in  lefs  than 
three  hours-,  and  we  are  agreeably  wafted  by   the 
Cborus^  or  oftener  without  lb  much  Ceremony,  from 
one  End  of  the  World  to  another. 

It  is  very  true,  that  it  was  the  general  Practice  of 
our  old  Writers,  to  found  their  Pieces  on  .fonae  fo^ 
reign  Novel  •,  and  it  feemed  to  be  their  chief  Aim  to 
tak'e  the  Story,  as  it  ftood,  with  all  its  appendant  In- 
cidents of  eveiy   Complexion,    and  throw  it   into 
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Scenes.  This  Method  was,  to  be  fure,  rather  inar- 
tificial, as  it  at  once  overloaded  and  embarrafled  the 
Fable,  leaving  it  deftitute  of  that  beautiful  dramatick 
ConnecStion,  which  enables  the  Mind  to  take  in  all 
its  Circumilances  with  Facility  and  Delight.  But  I 
am  ilill  in  Doubt,  whether  many  Writers, who  come 
nearer  to  our  own  Times,  have  much  mended  the 
Matter,  What  with  their  Plots,  and  Double-Plots, 
and  Counter-plots,  and  Under-Plots,  the  Mind  is  as 
much  perplexed  to  piece  out  the  Story,  as  to  put  to- 
gether the  disjointed  Parts  of  our  ancient  Drama. 
The  Comedies  of  Congreve  have,  in  my  Mind,  as 
little  to  boaft  of  Accuracy  in  their  Conilrudion,  as 
the  Plays  of  6'i'^^f^^^r^  J -nay,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
proved  that,  amidfl  the  moft  open  Violation  of  the 
lefTer  critical  Unities,  one  Point  is  more  fteadily  per- 
illed, one  Charadler  more  uniformly  fhewn,  and  one 
grand  Purpofe  of  the  Fable  more  evidently  accom- 
plilhed  in  the  Produdions  of  Shakefpeare  than  of 
Congrcve. 

Thefe  Fables  (it  may  be  further  obje6led)  founded 
on  romantick  Novels,  are  unpardonably  wild  and  ex- 
travagant in  their  Circumftances,  and  exhibit  too 
little  even  of  the  Manners  of  the  Age  in  which  they 
were  written.  The  Plays  too  are  in  themfelves  a 
Kind  of  heterogeneous  Compofition  \  fcarce  any  of 
them  being,  ftridly  fpeaking.  Tragedy,  Comedy, 
or  even  Tragi- Com.edy,  but  rather  an  indigefled 
Jumble  of  every  Species  thrown  together. 

This  Charge  muft  be  confeffed  to  be  true  :  But 
upon  Examination  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found  of  lefs 
Confequence  than  is  generally  imagined.  Thefe 
Dramatick  Tales,  for  fo  v/e  m.ay  bed  ilile  fuch  Plays, 
have  often  occafioned  muchPleafure  to  the  Reader  and 
Spedator,  which  could  not  "pofiibly  have  been  con- 
veyed to  them  by  any  other  Vehicle.  Many  an  in- 
terefting  Story,  which,  from  the  Diverfity  of  its  Cir- 
cumftances, '  cannot  be  regularly  reduced  either  to 
Tragedy  or  Comedy,  yet  abounds  with  Character, 
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and  contains  feveral  affeding  Situations  :  And  why 
fuch  a  Story  fhould  lofe  its  Force,  dramatically  related 
and  afTifled  by  Reprefentation,  when  it  pleafes,  under 
the  colder  Form  of  a  Novel,  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
Experience  has  proved  the  Effed:  of  fuch  Fidtions 
on  our  Minds  •,  and  convinced  us,  that  the  Theatre 
is  not  that  barren  Ground,  wherein  the  Plants  of 
Imagination  will  not  flourifn.  The  1'empeft^  the  Mid- 
fmnmer  Nighfs  Breain^  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Js 
you  like  it^  'Twelfth  Nighty  the  Faithful  Shepherdefs  of 
Fletcher^  (with  a  much  longer  Lift  that  might  be 
added  from  Shakefpeare^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  and 
their  Cotemporaries,  or  immicdiate  SuccefTors)  have 
moft  of  them,  within  all  our  Memories,  been  ranked 
among  the  moft  popular  Entertainments  of  the 
Stage.  Yetnone^of  thefe  can  be  denominated  Tra- 
gedy, Comedy,  or  Tragi-Comedy.  The  Flay  Bills, 
I  have  obferved,  cautioufiy  ftile  them  Plays  :  And 
Plays  indeed  they  are,  truly  fuch,  if  it  be  the  End 
of  Plays  to  delight  and  infcru61,  to  captivate  at 
once  the  Ear,  the  Eye,  and  the  Mind,  by  Situations 
forcibly  conceived,  and  Charafters  truly  delineated. 

There  is  once  Circumftance  in  Dramatick  Poetry, 
which,  I  think,  the  chaftifed  Notions  of  our  modern 
Criticks  do  not  permit  them  fufficiently  to  confider. 
Dramatick  Nature  is  of  a  more  large  and  liberal  Qua- 
lity, than  they  are  willing  to  allow.  It  does  not 
confift  merely  in  the  Reprefentation  of  Real  Charac- 
ters, Charaders  acknowledged  to  abound  in  common 
Life;  but  may  be  extended alfo  to  the  Exhibition  of 
imaginary  Beings.  To  Create,  is  to  be  a  Poet  in- 
deed;  to  draw  down  Beings  from  an9ther  Sphere, 
and  endue  them  with  fuitable  PaGions,  Affediions, 
Diipofitions,  allotting  them  at  the  fame  Time  pros- 
per Employment;  to  body  forth^  by  the  Pov/ers  of 
Imagination,  the  Forms  of  Things  unknown^  and  to 
give  to  airy  Nothing  a  local  Habitation  and  a  Name^ 
iurely  requires  a  Genius  for  the  Drama  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  the  Delineation  of  Perfonagcs  in  the  or- 
dinary 
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dinary  Courfe  of  Nature.     Shakefpear3  in  particular 
is  univerfally  acknowledged  never  to  have  foared  fo 
far  above  the  Reach  of  all  other  Writers,  as  in  thofe 
Inftances,  where  he  feems  purpofely  to  have  tranf- 
grefTed  the  Laws  of  Criticifm.     He  appears  to  have 
difdained  to  put  his  free  Soul  into  Circumfcription  and 
Confine^  which  denied  his  extraordinary  Talents  their 
full  Play,  nor  gave  Scope  to  the  Boundlefnefs  of  his 
Imagination.     His   Witches,    Ghofts,    Fairies,    and 
other  imaginary  Beings,  fcattered  through  his  Plays, 
are  fo  many  glaring  Violations  of  the  common  Table 
of  Dramatick  Laws.     What  then  fliall  we  fay  ?  Shall 
we  confefs  their  Force  and  Power  over  the  Soul,  fhall 
we  allow  them  to  be  Beauties  of  the  mod  exquifite 
Kind,  and  yet  infiil  on  their  being  expunged  ?  And 
why  ?  except  it  be  to  reduce  the  Fhghts  of  an  ex- 
alted Genius,  by  fixing  the  Standard  of  Excellence 
on   the  Pra(51:ice  of  inferior  V/riters,    who   wanted 
Parts  to  execute  fuch  great  Defigns  •,  or  to  accom- 
modate them  to  the  narrow  Ideas  of  fmall  Criticks, 
who  want  Souls  large  enough  to  comprehend  them  ? 
Our  Old  Writers  thought  no  Perfonage  whatever, 
unworthy  a  Place  in  the  Drama,  to  v/hich  they  could 
annex  what  may  be  called  a  Seity  •,  thut  is,  to  which 
they  could  allot  Manners  and  Employment  peculiar 
to  itfelf.     The  fevereil  of  the  Anrients   cannot  be 
more  eminent  for  the  conftant  Prefervation  of  Uni- 
formity of  Chara6ler,  than  Shakeypeare^  and  Shake- 
fpeare^  in  no  Inftance,  fupports  his  Chara6lers  with 
m.ore  Exa6lnefs,  than  in   the  Condu6l  of  his  ideal 
Beings.     The  Ghoft  in  Hamlet  is  a  lliining  Proof  of 
this  Excellence. 

But,  in  confequence  of  the  Cuflom  of  tracing  the 
Events  of  a  Play  minutely  from  a  Novel,  the  Au- 
thors were  fometimes  led  to  reprefent  a  mere  human 
CreaHire  in  Circumfbances  not  quite  confonant  to 
Nature,  of  a  Difpofition  rather  wild  and  extravagant, 
and  in  both  Cafes  more  efpccially  repugnant  to  mo- 
dern Ideas.     This  indeed  required  particular  Indul- 
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gence  ftom  the  Speddtor,  but  it  was  an  Indulgence^ 
which   feldom   miiled  of  being  amply  repaid.     Let 
the  Writer  but  once   be   allowed,  as  a  neceiiary  Da- 
tum, the  Pollibility  of  any  Charader's  being  placed 
in  fuch  a  Situation,  or  pofTeib  of  fo  peculiar  a  Turn 
of  Mind,  the  Behaviour  of  the  Character  is  perjx^aiy 
natural.     Sbakefpeare,    though  the  Child    of  Fancy^ 
feldom  or  never  dreft  up  a  common  Mortal   in  any 
other  than  the  modeil:  Drefs  of  Nature  :  But  many 
fliining  Characters    in    the    Plays    of  Beaumont   and 
Fletcher  are  not  fo  well  grounded  on  the  Principles  of 
the  human  Heart ;  and  yet,  as  they  were  fupportecJ 
with  Spirit,  they  were  reeeived  with  Applaufe.     Shy- 
lock'i  Contraft,  with  the  Penalty  of  the   Pound  of 
Fleih,  though  x\ox,  Shakefpcan'%.o^x\¥\di\Qx\^  is  per- 
haps rather  miprcbable  ♦,  at  lead  it  would  not  be  re- 
o-arded  as  a  happy  Dramatick  Incident  in  a   modern 
Play,  and  yet,  having  once   taken  it  for  "granted^ 
how  beautifully,  nay,  how  natiiraUy^  is  the  Characleir 
fuftained! — Even  this  Objedion   therefore,  of  a^De- 
viation  from  Nature,  great  as  it  may  feem.,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  Plea  inf-uliicienr  to  excule  the  total  Ex- 
clufion  of  our   antient  Dramatifts'from  the  Theatre. 
Shakefpeare,  you   will  readily  allow,  poifeft   Beauties 
more  than  neceOTary  to  redeem  his  Faults ;  Beauties, 
that  excite  our  Admiration,  and  obhterate  his  Errors. 
True.     But  did  no  Portion  of  that  divine  Spirit  fall 
to  the  Share  of  our  other  Old  Writers  ?   And  can  their 
Works  be  fupprefled,  or  concealed,  without  Injullice 
to  their  Merit  ? 

One  of  the  beft  and  moft  pleaHng  Plays  in  Maffinger^ 
and  which,  we  are  told,  was  originally  received  wicli 
general  Approbation,  is  called,  "Ihe  Picture.  The 
Fiction,  whence  it  takes  its  Title,  and  on  which  the 
Story  of  the  Play  is  grounded,  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  fhort  Scene.  Mathias,  a  Gentleman  of 
Bohemia,  having  taken  an  afiecling  Leave  of  his  Wire 
Hothia,  with  a  Refolution    oi'  il-rving  in   ti>e  King  of 
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Hungary^  Army  againil  the  'Turks^  is  left  alone  on  the 
Stage,  and  the  Play  goes  on,  as  follows. 

Math.  I  am  ftrangely  troubled  :  Yet  whyfhouldl  nourifh 
A  Fury  here,  and  with  imagin'd  Food  ? 
Having  no  real  Grounds  on  which  to  raife 
A  Building  of  Sufpicion  fhe  ever  was. 
Or  can  be  falfe  hereafter  ?  I  in  this 
But  fooliihly  inquire  the  Knowledge  of 
A  future  Sorrow,  which,   if  1  find  out. 
My  prefent  Ignorance  were  a  cheap  Purchafc, 
Though  with  my  Lofs  of  Being.     1  have  already 
Dealt  with  a  Friend  of  mine,  a  general  Scholar, 
One  deeply  read  in  Nature's  hidden  Secrets, 
And  (though  with  much  Unwillingnefs)  have  v/on  him 
Xo  do  as  much  as  Art  can  to  refolve  me 
My  Fate  that  follows — To  my  Wifh  he's  come. 

Enter  Baptifta. 

yuUo  Baptlfla^  now  I  may  affirm 
Your  Promife  and  Performance  \yalk  together ; 
And  therefore,  without  Circumftance,  to  the  Point, 
Inftru6l  me  what  I  am. 

Bapt.  I  could  wifh  you  had 
Made  Trial  of  my  Love  fome  other  Way. 

Math.  Nay,  this  is  from  the  Purpofe. 

Bapt.  If  you  can. 
Proportion  your  Defire  to  any  Mean, 
I  do  pronounce  you  happy  :  1  have  found, 
By  certain  Pvules  of  Art,  your  matchlefs  Wife 
Is  to  this  prefent  Hour  from  all  Pollution 
Free  and  untainted. 

Math.  Good. 

Bapt.  In  reafon  therefore 
You  fliould  fix  here,  and  make  no  farther  Search 
Of  what  may  fall  hereafter. 

Math.  O  Baptijia! 
'Tis  not  in  mc  to  maftcr  fo  my  Paffions  3 
I  muft  know  farther,  or  you  have  made  good 
But  half  your  Promife. — While  my  Love  itood  by, 
Holding  her  upright,  and  my  Prefence  was 
A  Watch  upon  her,  her  Defires  being  met  too 
With  equal  Ardour  from  me,  what  one  Proof 
'Could  iS\^  give  of  her  Confi:ancy,  being  untcmptcd  ? 
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But  when  I  am  abfent,  and  my  coming  back 
Uncertain,  and  thofe  wanton  Heats  in  Women 
Not  to  be  quench'd  by  lawful  Means,  and  Ine 
The  abfolute  Difpofer  of  herfelf, 
Without  Controul  or  Curb  ;  nay  more,  invited 
By  Opportunity  and  all  ftrong  Temptations, 
If  then  fhe  hold  out 

Bapt,  As  no  doubt  fhe  will. 

Math,  Thofe  Doubts  mufl  be  made  Certainties,  Baptijla^ 
By  your  AlTurance,  or  your  boafted  Art 

Deferves  no  Admiration.     How  you  trifle-- > 

And  play  with  my  Affli6lion  !   I'm  on 
The  Rack,  till  you  confirm  me. 

Bapt.  Sure,  Mathias^ 
I  am  no  God,  nor  can  I  dive  into 
Her  hidden  Thoughts,  or  know  what  her  Intents  are  ; 
That  is  deny'd  to  Art,  and  kept  conceal'd 
E'en  from  the  Devils  themfelves  :  They  can  but  guefs. 
Out  of  long  Obfervation,  what  is  likely  ; 

But  pofitlvely  to  foretel  that  this  fhall  be,  •    " 

You  may  conclude  impoffible  ;  all  I  can 
I  will  do  for  you.     When  you  are  diftant  from  her 
A  thoufand  Leagues,  as  if  you  then  vt-ere  with  herj^ 
You  fliall  know  truly  when  fhe  is  folicited. 
And  how  far  wrought  pn. 

Math.  I  defire  no  more. 

Bapt.  Take  then  this  little  Model  of  Sophia, 
With  more  than  human  Skill  limn'd  to  the  Life  5 
Each  Line  and  Lineament  of  it  in  the  Drawing 
So  punctually  obferv'd,  that,  had  it  Motion, 
In  fo  much  'twere  herfelf. 

Math.  It  is,  indeed. 
An  admirable  Piece  ;  but  if  it  have  not 
Som.e  hidden  Virtue  that  I  cannot  guefs  at. 
In  what  can  it  advantage  me? 

Bapt.  I'll  inftrua  you. 
Carry  it  ftill  about  you,  and  as  oft 
As  you  defire  to  know  how  fhe's  afFe^ed, 
With  curious  Eyes  perufe  it :  While  it  keeps 
The  Figure  it  now  has,  entire  and  perfedl. 
She  is  not  only  innocent  in  Fact,  , 

But  unattempted  ;  but  if  once  it  vary 
From  the  true  Form,  and  what's  now  White  and  Pved: 
Incline  to  Yellow,  reft  moft  confident 
She's  With  all  Violence  courted,  but  unconquer'd. 
But  if  it  turn  all  Black,  'tis  an  AfRirance 
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The  Fort,  by  Compofition  or  Surprize, 

Is  fofc'd,  or  with  her  irt^  Confciit,  lurrender'd. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fantaftick,  or  more  In  the 
extravagant  Strain  of  the  L*alian  Novels,  than  this 
Fifticn  :  And  yet  the  Play,  raifed  on  it.  is  extremely 
beautiful,  abounds  with  affecting  Situations,  true 
Chnra(5ler5  and  a  faithful  Reprefentation  of  Nature. 
The  Story,  thus  opened,  proceeds  as  follows.  Ma- 
tb;as  departs,  accompanied  by  his  Friend,  and  ferves 
as  a  Volunteer  in  the  Hungaria:i  Army  againft  the 
"Tvj'ks.  A  complete  Victory  being  obtained,  chiefly 
by  Means  of  his  Valour,  he  is  brought  by  the  Ge- 
neral to  the  Hungarian  Court,  where  he  not  only  re- 
ceives many  Konours  from  the  King,  but  captivates 
the  Heart  of  the  Queen  ;  whofe  Pafilon  is  not  fo 
much' excited  by  his  known  Valour  or  perfonal  At- 
iraclions,  as  by  his  avowed  Coojftancy  to  his  Wife, 
and  his  firm  AfTurance  of  her  reciprocal  Affe<5tion  and 
Fidelity  to  him.  Thefe  Circumftances  touch  the 
Pride,  and  raife  the  Envy  of  the  Queen.  She  re- 
folves,  therefore,  to  deftroy  His  conjugal  Faith  by 
giving  up  Pier  Own,  and  determines  to  make  Him  a 
defperate  OiTer  of  Pier  Perfon  -,  and,  at  the  fame 
Time,  under  Pretence  of  Notice  of  Mathias  his  being 
detained  for  a  Month  at  Court,  She  difpatches  two 
debauched  young  Noblemen  to  tempt  the  Virtue  of 
Sophia.  Thefe  Incidents  occafion  feveral  affedting 
Scenes  both  on  the  Part  of  the  Hufband  iind  Wife. 
Mathias  (not  with  an  unnatural  and  untheatiical  Stoi- 
cifm,  but  witii  the  liveliefl  Senfibility)  nobly  with- 
ftands  the  Temptations  of  the  Queen.  Sophia.,  though 
moll:  virtuoufly  attached  to  her  Huf[)and,  becomes 
uneafy  at  the  feigned  Stories,  which  the  young  Lords 
recount  to  her  of  his  various  Gallantries  at  Court,  and 
in'a  Fit  of  Jealoufy,  Rage,  and  Refentment,  makes 
a  momentary  Refolution  to  give  up  h'er  ^lonour. 
Vv^hile  fhe  is  luopofed  to  be  vet  under  the  Dominion 
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of  this  Refolution,  occurs  the  following  Scene  |be- 
tween  the  Hufband  and  his  Friend. 

MATHIAS.'7;7iBAPTISTA. 

Bapt,  We  are  in  a  defperate  Straight ;  there's  no  Evafion 
Nor  Hope  left  to  come  of,  but  by  your  yielding 
To  the  NecefTity  ;  you  muft  feign  a  Grant 
Xo  her  violent  PalTion,  or 

Alath.  What,  my  Baptijla  P 

Bapt.  We  are  but  dead  elfe. 

Math.  Were  the  Sword  npw  heav'd  up. 
And  my  Neck  upon  the  Block,  I  would  not  buy 
An  Flour's  Reprieve  with  the  Lofs  of  Faith  and  Virtue 
Xo  be  made  immortal  here.      Art  thou  a  Scholar, 
Nay,  almoft  without  a  Parallel,  and  yet  fear 
Xo  die,  which  is  inevitable?  You  may  urge 
Xhe  many  Years  that  by  the  Courfe  of  Nature 
We  may  travel  in  this  tedious  Pilgrimage, 
And  hold  it  as  a  BlelTing,  as  it  is. 
When  Innocence  is  our  Guide  ;  yet  know,  Baptijla^ 
Our  Virtues  are  preferr'd  before  our  Years, 
By  the  great  Judge.     Xo  die  untainted  in 
Our  Fame  and  Reputation  is  the  greateft  j 
And  to  lofc  that,  can  we  defire  to  live  ? 
Or  fhall  I,  for  a  momentary  Pleafure, 
Which  fcon  comes  to  a  P-eriod,  to  all  Ximes 
Have  Breach  of  Faith  and  Perjury  remembred 
In  a  ftill  living  Epitaph  ?  No,  Bapiijh^ 
Since  my  Sophia  will  go  to  her  Grave 
Unfpotted  in  her  Faith,  Pll  follow  her 
With  equal  Loyalty  :  but  look  on  this, 
Your  own  great  Work,  your  Mafter-piece,  and  then 
She  being  {hill  the  fame,   teach  me  to  alter. 
Ha  1  fure  I  do  not  flcep  !  or,  if  I  dream, 

[The  Piciiire  altered. 
Xhis  is  a  terrible  Vifion  "  I  will  clear 
My  Eyefight,  perhaps  Melancholy  makes  me 
See  that  which  is  not. 

Bapt.  It  is  too  apparent. 
I  grieve  to  look  upon't ;  befides  the  Yellow, 
Xhat  does  afmre  file's  tempted,  there  are  Lines 
Of  a  dark  Colour,  that  difperfe  themfelves 
O'er  every  Miniature  of  hev  Face,  and  thofe 
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Math.  She  is  turn'd  Whore. 

Bapt,  I  rnuft  not  fay  fo. 
Yet  as  a  Friend  to  Truth,  if  5^ou  will  have  me 
Interpret  it,  in  her  Conient,  and  WijQies 
She's  falle,  but  not  in  Fadl  vet. 

Math.  Fa6tf  Baptifta?   ' 
Make  not  yourielf  a  Pandar  to  her  Loofenefs, 
In  labouring  to  palliate  what  a  Vizard 
Of  Impudence  cannot  cover.     Did  e'er  Woman 
In  her  Will  decline  from  Chaftity,  but  found  Means 
To  give  her  hot  Luft  full  Scope  ?  It  is  more 
Poilible  in  Nature  for  grofs  Bodies 
Defcending  of  themfelvis,  to  hang  in  the  Air, 
Or  with  my  fingle  Arm  to  underprop 
A  falling  Tower  ;  nay,  in  its  violent  Courfe 
To  ftop  the  Light'ning,  then  to  ftay  a  Woman 
Hurried  by  two  Furies,  Luft  and  Falfhoodj 
In  her  full  Career  to  Wickednefs. 

Bapt.  Pray  you  temper 
The  Violence  of  your  Paffion. 

Math.  In  Extreams 
Qf  this  Condition,  can  it  be  in  Man 
To  ufe  a  Moderation  ?  I  am  thrown 
From  a  fteep  Rock  headlong  into  a  Gulph 
Of  Mifery,  and  find  myfelf  paft  Hope, 
In  the  fame  Moment  that  I  apprehend 
That  I  am  falling.     And  this,  the  Figure  of 
My  Idol,  few  Hours  fince,  while  fhe  continued 
In'herPerfedion,  that  was  late  a  Mirror, 
In  which  I  faw  miraculous  Shapes  of  Duty, 
Staid  Manners,  with  all  Excellency  a  Hufband 
Could  wifh  in  a  cbafte  Wife,  Is  on  the  fudden 
Turn'd  to  a  magical  Glafs,  and  docs  prefent 
Nothing  but  Horns  and  Horror. 

Bapt.  You  may  yet 
(And  'tis  the  beft  Foundation)  buildup  Comfort 
On  your  own  Goodnefs. 

Math.  No,  that  hath  undone  me. 
For  now  1  hold  my  Temperance  a  Sin 
Worfe  than  Excefs,  and  what  was  Vice  a  Virtue. 
Have  I  refus'd  a  Qiieen,  and  fuch  a  Queen 
(  Whofe  ravilhing  Beauties  at  the  nift  Sight  had  tempted 
A  Hermit  from  his  Beads,  and  chang  d  his  Prayers 
To  amorous  Sonnets,)  to  prcferve  my  Faith 
Inviolate  to  Thee,  with  the  Hazard  of 
My  Death  with  Torture,  fines,  fhe  could  infli<^ 
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No  lefs  for  my  Contempt,  and  have  I  met 

Such  a  Return  from  Thee  ?  I  will  not  curfe  Thee^ 

Nor  for  thy  Falfhood  rail  againft  the  Sex  -, 

'Tis  poor,  and  common  ;  I'll  only  with  wife  Men 

Whifper  unto  myfelf,  howe'er  they  feem, 

Nor  prefent,  nor  paft  Times,  nor  the  Age  to  come 

Hath  heretofore,  can  now,  or  ever  (hall 

Produce  one  conftant  Woman. 

Bapt.  This  is  more 
Than  the  Satyrifts  wrote  againft  'em. 

Math.  There's  no  Language 
That  can  exprefs  the  Poifon  of  thefe  Afpicks, 
Thefe  weeping  Crocodiles,  and  all  too  little 
That  hath  been  faid  againft  'em.     But  I'll  mould 
My  Thoughts  into  another  Form,  and  if 
She  can  outlive  the  Report  of  what  I  have  done. 
This  Hand,  when  next  fhe  comes  within  my  Reach, 
Shall  be  her  Executioner. 

The  Ficlion  of  /Z?^  Picture  being  firft  allowed, 
the  moft  rigid  Critick  will,  I  doubt  not,  confefs, 
that  the  Workings  of  the  human  Heart  are  accu- 
rately fet  down  in  the  above  Scene,  The  Play  is 
not  without  many  others,  equally  excellent,  both 
before  and  after  it ;  nor  in  thofe  Days,  when  the 
Power  of  Magick  was  fo  generally  believed,  that 
the  fevered  Laws  were  folemnly  enadled  againfl 
Witches  and  Witchcraft,  was  the  Fidlion  fo  bold 
and  extravagant,  as  it  may  feem  at  prefent.  Hop- 
ing that  the  Reader  may,  by  this  Time,  be  fome- 
what  reconciled  to  the  Story,  or  even  interefted  in 
it,  I  will  venture  to  fubioin  to  the  lens;  Extracts 
I  have  already  made  from  this  Play  one  more 
Speech,  where  the  Picture  is  mentioned  very 
beautifully.  Mat  bias  addreffes  himfelf  to  the  Queen 
in  thefe  Words. 

Math.  To  flip  once 
Is  incident,  and  excus'd  by  human  Frailty ; 
But  to  fall  ever,  damnable.     We  were  both 
Guilty,  I  grant,  in  tendering  our  Afteciion, 
But,  as  I  hope  vou  will  do,  1  repented. 
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When  we  are  grown  up  to  Ripenels,  our  Life  i^' 
Like  to  thb  PiiSure.     While  we  run 
A  conflant  Race  in  Goodnefs,  it  retains 
The  juft  Proportion.     But  the  Journey  being 
Tedious,  and  fweet  Temptations  in  the  Way, 
That  may.in  fome  Degree  divert  us  from 
The  Road  that  we  put  forth  in,  e'er  we  end 
Our  Pilgrimage,  it  may,  like  this,  turn  Yellow, 
Or  be  with  Blacknefs  clouded.  *  But  when  we 
Find  we  have  gone  aiRray,  and  labour  to 
Return  unto  our  never-failing  Guide 
Virtue,  Contrition  (v/ith  unfeigned  Tears, 
The  Spots  of  Vice  wafh'd  oiF)  will  foon  reilore  it 
To  the  fifil  Purenefs. 

Thefe  feveral  Paflages  will,  I  hope,  be  thought: 
by  the  judicious  Reader  to  be  written  in  the  free 
Vein  of  a  true  Poet,  as  well  as  by  the  exa6l  Hand 
of  a  faithful  Difciple  of  Nature.  If  any  of  the 
above  Arguments,  or,  rather,  the  uncommon  Ex- 
cellence of  the  great  Writers  themfelves,  can  in- 
'  duce  the  Critick  to  allow  the  Excurfions  of  Fancy 
on  the  Theatre,  let  him  not  fuppofe  that  he  is  here 
^dvifed  to  fubmit  to  the  Perveriion  of  Nature,  or 
to  admire  thofe  who  over-leap  the  modefl  Bounds, 
which  fhe  has  prefcribed  to  the  Drama.  I  will 
agree  with  him,  that  Plays,  wherein  the  Truth  of 
Dramatick  Charadter  is  violated,  can  convey  neither 
Inftrudion  nor  Delight.  Sbakefpeare^  Jonfon^  Beau- 
mont  and  Fletcher^  Majfwger^  &c.  are  guilty  of  no 
fuch  Violation.  Indeed  the  Heroick  Nonfenfe,  which 
overruns  the  Theatrical  Produdions    of  Brydcn  *, 

Hovjard^ 

*  Nobody  can  have  a  truer  Veneration  for  the  Poetical  Genius  of 
Dryden,  than  thcWritcr  of  thefe  Reflexions ;  but  iurely  that  Genius  is 
no  where  io  much  obfcurcd,  notwithilanding  foine  tranfient  Gleams, 
as  in  his  Plays  }  of  which  He  had  Himfelf  no  great  Opinion,  fince 
the  only  Plea  He  ever  urged  in  their  Favour,  was,  that  the  Town 
had  received  with  Applaufe  Plays  equally  bad.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
but  the  abfurd  Notion  of  Heroick  Plays,  could  have  carried  the 
immediate  SucceiTors  to  the  Old  Clafs  of  Writers  into  fuch  ridiculous 
Contradidions  to  Nature.     That  I  may  not  appear  fmgular  in  my 
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Ilozvard,  and  the  other  illuftricus  Prototypes  of  Bayes 
in  the  Rebearfal,  muil  naufeate  the  mod  indulgent 
Speaator.  The  temporary  Rage  of  falfe  Tafte  may 
perhaps  betray  the  Injudicious  into  a  foolifh  Admi- 
ration of  fuch  Extravagance  for  a  fliort  Period  :  But 
how  will  thefe  Plays  ftand  the  Brunt  of  critical  In- 
dignation, when  the  Perfonages  of  the  Drama  are 
found  to  refemble  no  Characters  in  Nature,  except, 
perhaps,  the  difordered  Inhabitants  oi  Bedlam? 

If  then  it  muil  be  confefTed  both  from  Reafon  and 
Experience,  that  we  can  not  only  endure,  but  at- 
tend with  Plealure  to  Plays,  which  are  almoft  merely 
Dramatick  Reprefentations  of  romantick  Novels  ;  it 
will  furely   be  a  further  Inducement  to  recur  to  the 
Works  of  our  Old  V\^riters,  when  we  find  among 
them   many  Pieces    written  on   a   feverer  Plan;    a 
Plan,  more   accommodated   to  real   Life,    and   ap- 
proaching more  neariy  to  the  modern  Ufage.     7'he 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  of  Sbakefpeare,  the  Fox,  the 
Alchymift,  the  Silent  Woman,  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour  of  Jonfon,  the  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,  the 
City  Madam  of  Majfmger,  &c.   ^c.    all  urge  tlieir 
Claim  for  a  Rank  in  the   ordinary  Courfc  of  our 
Winter-Evening  Entertainments,  not  only   clear  of 
every  Objedion  made  to  the  abovementioned  Species 
of   Dramatick    Compofition,    but    adhering    more 
flriaiy  to  antient  Rules,  than  moft  of  our  later  Co- 
medies. _      „     .  - 
In  Point  of  Charafter,  (perhaps  the  molt  eiiential 
Part  of  the  Drama)  our  Old  Writers  far  tranfcend 
the  Moderns.     It   is  furely   needlels,  in  Support  of 
this  Opinion  to  recite  a  long  Lift  of  Names,  v/hen 
the  Memory  of  every  Reader  m.uft  fuggeft  them  to 
himfelf     The  Manners  of  many  of  them,  it  is  true, 
do  not  prevail  at  preient.     What  then  ?    h  it  dii- 

Opinion  of  i)/y^«*s  Dramatick  Pieces,  I  mu ft  beg  Leave  to  refer 
the  Reader  to  the  Rambler,  No.  125,  where  that  judicious  \^  nter 
has  produced  divers  Inftances  from  Dryden's  Plays,  fuptent ^  (to  uie 
th  Rambler  %  own  Language)  to  an.vaken  the  mofi  torpid  Rifihihty. 

L)  pleafino; 


t^leafirtg  or  iminflruaive  to  fee  the  Manners  of  a  for- 
mer Age  pafs  in  Review  before  us  ?  Or  is  the  Mind 
undelighted  at  recalling  the  Charaders  of  our  An- 
ccftors  while  the  Eye  is  confeffedly  gratified  at  the 
Sight  of  the  A6tors  dreft  in  their  antique  Habits  ? 
Moreover,  Falhion  and  Cuflom  are  fo  perpetually 
fluduating,  that  it  muft  be  a  very  accurate  Piece 
indeed,  and  one  quite  new  and  warm  from  the  An- 
vil, that  catches  the  Damon  or  Cynthia  of  this  Minute 
Some  Plays  of  our  lateft  and  mofl  fafliionable  Au- 
thors are  grown  as  obfolete  in  this  Particular,  as 
thofe  of  the  firft  Writers  j  and  it  may  with  Safety  be 
affirmed,  xh^t  Bohadillis  not  more  remote  from  mo- 
dern Charader,  than  the  ever-admired  and  every- 
where-to- be-met-with  Lord  Foppingtm.  It  may, 
alfo,  be  further  confidered,  that  moil  of  the  bell 
Charaders  in  our  old  Plays  are  not  merely  fuo-itive 
and  temporary.  They  are  not  the  fudden  G?owth 
of  Yefterday  or  To-day,  fure  of  fading  or  wither- 
ing To-morrow  ;  but  they  were  the  Delight  of  pafl 
Ages,  ftill  continue  the  Admiration  of  the  prefent 
and  (to  ufe  the  Language  of  true  Poetry)  ^    ' 


-To  Ages  yet  unborn  appeal, 


And  lateft  Times  th'  eternal  Nature  feel, 

the  Actor. 

There  is  one  Circumflance  peculiar  to  the  Dra- 
matick  Tales,  and  to  many  of  the  more  regular 
Comedies  of  our  old  Writers,  of  which  it  is  too  little 
to  fay,  that  it  demands  no  Apology.  It  deferves 
the  highefl  Commendation,  fince  it  hath  been  the 
Means  of  introducing  the  mofl  capital  Beauties  into 
their  Compofitions,  while  the  fame  Species  of  Ex- 
cellence could  not  poffibly  enter  into  thofe  of  a  later 
Period.  I  mean  the  Poetical  Stile  of  their  Dialogue. 
Moft  Nations,  except  our  own,  have  imagined  mere 
Profe,  which,  with  Moliere\  Bourgeon  Gcntilhomme, 
the  meaneft  of  us  have  talked  from  our  Cradle,  too 

little 
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Jittle  elevated  for  the  Language  of  the  Theatre. 
Qur  Neighbours,  the  French,  at  this  Day  write  moft 
of  their  Plays,  Comedies  as  well  as  Tragedies,  in 
Rhime  -,  a  Gotkick  Pradtice,  which  our  own  Stage 
once  admitted,  but  long  ago  wifely  reje<5led.  ^  The 
Gracian  lambick  was  more  happily  conceived  in  the 
true  Spirit  of  that  elegant  and  magnificent  Simplicity, 
which  charaderized  the  Tafte  of  that  Nation.  Such 
a  Meaf are  was  well  accommodated  to  the  ExprefTions 
of  the  Mind,  and  though  it  refined  indeed  on  Na- 
ture, it  did  not  contradid  it.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  Matters  of  Literature,  the  Ufage  of  Greece 
was  religioufly  obferved  at  Rome.  Flautus,  in  his 
richeft  Vein  of  Humour,  is  numerous  and  poetical. 
The  Comedies  of  'Terence^  though  we  cannot  agree 
to  read  them  after  Billiop  Hare^  were  evidently  not 
written  without  Regard  to  Meafure  •,  which  is  the 
invincible  Reafon,  why  all  Attempts  to  render  them 
into  downright  Profe  have  always  proved,  and  ever 
muft  prove,  unfuccefsful  ^  and  if  a  faint  Effort,  now 
under  Contemplation,  to  give  a  Verfion  of  them  in, 
familiar  Blank  Verfe  (after  the  Manner  of  our  Old 
Writers,  but  without  a  fervile  Imitation  of  Them) 
lliould  fail,  it  muft,  I  am  confident,  be  owing  to  the 
Lamenefs  of  the  Execution.  The  Englijh  Heroick 
Meafure,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Blank  Verfe, 
is  perhaps  of  a  more  happy  Conftrudiion  even  than 
the  Grecian  lambick ;  elevated  equally,  but  ap-. 
proaching  nearer  to  the  Language  of  Nature,  and  as. 
v/ell  adapted  to  the  ExprefTioa  of  Comick  Humour^ 
as  to  the  Pathos  of  Tragedy. 

The  mere  Modern  Critick,  whofe  Idea  of  Blank 
Verfe  is  perhaps  attached  to  that  empty  Swell  of 
Phrafeology,  fo  frequent  in  our  late  Tragedies,  may 
confider  thefe  Notions  as  the  Effed  of  Bigotry  to  our 
old  Authors,  rather  than  the  Refult  of  impartial^ 
Criticifm.  Let  fuch  an  one  carefully  read  over  the 
Works  of  thofe  Writers,  for  whom  I  am  an  Advo- 
<?ate.     There  hq  will  feldom  or  ever  find  that  Tu- 
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mour  of  Blank  Verfe,  to  which  He  has  been  ib  much 
accuflomed.  He  will  be  furpriied  with  a  familiar 
Dignity,  which,  though  it  rifes  fomewhat  above  or- 
dinary Converfation,  is  rather  an  Improvement  than 
Perverfion  of  it.  He  will  foon  be  convinced,  that 
Blank  Verfe  is  by  no  Means  appropriated  folely  to 
the  Bufl^in,  but  that  the  Hand  of  a  Mafter  may 
mould  it  to  whatever  Purpcfes  he  pleafes  ;  and  that 
in  Comedy,  it  will  not  only  admit  Humour,  but 
heighten  and  embellilh  it.  Inflances  might  be  pro- 
duced without  Number.  It  muft  however  be  la- 
mented, that  the  Modern  Tragick  Stile,  free,  in- 
deed, from,  the  mad  Flights  of  Dryden^  and  his  Co- 
temporaries,  yet  departs  equally  from  Nature.  I  am 
apt  to  think  it  is'  in  great  Meafure  owing  to  the  al- 
moil  total  Exclufion  of  Blank  Verfe  from  all  modern 
Compofitions,  Tragedy  excepted.  The  common 
Ufe  of  an  Elevated  Diction  in  Comedy,  where  the 
V/ritei*  was  often,  of  Neceffity,  put  upon  exprefling 
the  moft  Ordinary  Matters,  and  where  the  Subje6t 
demanded  him  to  paint  the  mofl  ridiculous  Emotions 
of  the  Mind,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  Caufes  of 
that  eafy  Vigour^  fo  confpicuous  in  the  Stile  of  the  old 
Tragedies.  Habituated  to  Poetical  Dialogue  in  thofe 
Compofitions,  wherein  They  v;ere  obliged  to  adhere 
more  ilridlly  to  the  Simplicity  of  the  Language  of 
Nature,  the  Poets  learnt,  in  thofe  of  a  more  raifed 
Species,  not  to  depart  from  it  too  wantonly.  They 
were  well  acquainted  alfo  with  the  Force  as  well  as 
Elegance  of  their  Mother-Tongue,  and  chofe  to  ufe 
fuch  Words,  as  may  be  called  Natives  of  the  Lan- 
guage, rather  than  to  hannonize  their  Verles,  and 
agonizs  the  Audience  with  Latin  Terminations. 
Whether  the  refined  Stile  of  Addifors  Calo^  and  the 
flowing  Verfification  of  Rowe  firft  occafioned  this 
Departure  from  antient  Simplicity  it  is  difficult  to 
determine :  but  it  is  too  true,  that  Southerne  was  the 
laft  of  our  Dramatick  Writers,  who  was,  in  any  De- 
gree, pofTcfl  of  that  magnificent  Plainnefs,  which  is 

the 
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the  genuine  Drels  of  Nature  ;■  though  indeed  the 
Plays  even  of  Rowe  are  more  fimple  in  their  Stile, 
than  thofe  which  have  been  produced  by  his  Succef- 
fors.  It  mufl  not  however  be  diffembled  in  this 
Place,  that  the  Stile  of  our  Old  Writers  is  not  with- 
out Faults ;  that  They  v/ere  apt  to  give  too  much 
into  Conceits  •,  that  They  often  perfued  an  allegorical 
Train  of  Thought  too  far  -,  and  were  fometimes  be- 
trayed into  forced,  unnatural,  quaint,  or  glgantick 
ExprefTions.  In  the  Works  of  Shakefpeare  himfelf 
every  one  of  thefe  Errors  may  be  found ;  yet  it  may 
be  fafely  afierted,  that  no  other  Author,  antient  or 
modern,  has  expreffed  himfelf  on  fuch  a  Variety  of 
Subjects  with  more  Eafe,  and  in  a  Vein  more  truly 
poetical,  unlefs,  perhaps,  we  fliould  except  Homer  : 
Of  w^hich,  by  the  bye,  the  deeped  Critick,  moil 
converfant  v/ith  Idioms  and  Dialeds,  is  not  quite  a 
competent  Judge. 

I  would  not  be  underflood,  by  what  I  have  here 
faid  of  Poetical  Dialogue,  to  objed  to  the  Ufe  of 
Profe,  or  to  infmuate  that  our  modern  Comedies  are 
the  worfe  for  being  written  in  that  Stile.  It  is 
enough  for  me,  to  have  vindicated  the  Ufe  of  a  more 
elevated  Manner  among  our  Old  Writers.  I  am 
well  aware  that  moil  Parts  of  Falftaff,  Ford^  Be7iedick, 
Malvolio^  &c.  are  written  in  Profe ;  nor  indeed 
would  I  counfel  a  modern  Writer  to  attempt  the  Ufe 
of  Poetical  Dialogue  in  a  mere  Comedy  :  A  Drama- 
tick  Tale,  indeed,  chequered,  like  Life  itfelf,  with 
various  Incidents,  ludicrous  and  affe(5ling,  if  written 
by  a  maileriy  Hand,  and  fomewhat  more  feverely 
than  thofe  abovementioned,  would,  I  doubt  not, 
ftill  be  received  with  Candour  and  Applauie.  The 
Publick  would  be  agreeably  furprifed  with  the  Re- 
vival of  Poetry  on  the  Theatre,  and  the  Opportunity 
of  employing  all  the  beil  Performers,  ferious  as  well 
as  comick,  in  one  Piece,  would  render  it  ilill  more 
likely  to  make  a  favourable  ImprefTion  on  the  Au- 
dience. There  is  a  Gentleman,  not  unequal  to  fuch 
'  a  Talk, 
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a  Tafli,  who  was  once  tempted  to  begin  a  Piece  of 
this  Sort;  but,  I  fear,  he  has  too  much  Love  of 
Eafe  and  Indolence,  and  too  little  Ambition  of  lite- 
rary  Fame,  ever  to  complete  it. 

But  to  conclude : 

Have  I,  Sir,  been  wafting  all  this  Ink  and  Time 
in  vain  ?  Or  may  it  be  hoped  that  you  will  extend 
fome  of  that  Care  to  the  reft  of  our  Old  Authors, 
which  you  have  fo  long  beftowed  on  Shakefpeare^  and 
which  you  have  fo  often  laviftied  on  many  a  worle 
Writer,  than  the  moft  inferior  of  thofe  here  recom- 
mended to  You  ?  It  is  certainly  your  Intereft  to  give 
Variety  to  the  Publick  Tafte,  and  to  diverfify  the 
Colour  of  our  Dramatick  Entertainments,  Encou- 
rage new  Attempts ;  but  do  Juftice  to  the  Old ! 
The  Theatre  is  a  wide  Field.  Let  not  one  or  two^ 
Walks  of  it  alone  be  beaten,  but  lay  open  the  Whole 
to  the  Excurfions  of  Genius !  This,  perhaps,  might 
kindle  a  Spirit  of  Originality  in  our  modern  Writers 
for  the  Stage  ;  who  might  be  tempted  to  aim  at  more 
Novelty  in  their  Compofitions,  when  the  Liberality 
of  the  Popular  Tafte  rendered  it  lefs  hazardous. 
That  the  Narrownefs  of  theatrical  Criticifm  might 
be  enlarged  I  have  no  Doubt.  Refle6t,  for  a  Mo- 
ment, on  the  uncommon  Succefs  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour !  and  then  tell  me, 
v/hether  there  are  not  many  other  Pieces  of  as  an- 
tient  a  Date,  which,  with  the  like  proper  Curtail- 
ments and  Alterations,  would  produce  the  fame  Ef- 
fc6l  ?  Has  an  induftrious  Hand  been  at  the  Pains  to, 
kratch  up  the  Dunghill  of  Dryden's  Amphitryon  for 
the  few  Pearls  that  are  buried  in  it,  and  fhall  the  rich 
Treafures  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  Jonfon^  and 
MaJJinger^  lie  (as  it  were)  in  the  Ore,  untouched  and 
difregarded  ?  Reform  your  Lift  of  Plays !  In  the 
Name  of  Burhage^  'Taylor^  and  Better ton^  I  conjure 
you  to  it!  Let  the  veteran  Criticks  once  more  have 
the  Satisfartion  of  feeing  the  Maid's  'Tragedy^  Philaf- 
ter^  King  and  no  King ^  &c.  on  the  Stage  !*—Reftore 

Fletcher'^ 
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■Pietcber^s  Elder  Brother  to  the  Rank  uhjuflly  ufurped 
by  cumber's  Love  makes  a  Man !  and  fince  you  have 
wifely  defifted  from  giving  an  annual  Affront  to  the 
City  by  ading  tb€  London  Cuckolds  on  Lord-Mayor's 
Day,  why  will  you  not  pay  them  a  Compliment,  by 
exhibiting  the  City  Madam  of  Majfinger  on  the  fame 
Occafion  ? 

If  after  all.  Sir,  thefe  Remonflrances  (hould  prove 
without  Effedl,  and  the  Merit  of  thefe  great  Authors 
fhould  plead  with  You  in  vain,  I  will  here  fairly 
turn  my  Back  upon  you,  and  addrefs  myfelf  to  the 
Lovers  of  Dramatick  Compofitions  in  general. 
They,  I  amfure,  will  perufe  thole  Works  with  Plea - 
fure  in  the  Clofet,  though  they  lofe  the  Satisfaftion 
of  feeing  them  reprefented  on  the  Stage :  Nay, 
Ihould  They,  together  with  You,  concur  in  deter- 
mining that  fuch  Pieces  are  unfit  to  be  a6led.  You, 
as  well  as  They,  will,  I  am  confident,  agree,  that 
fuch  Pieces  are,  at  lead,  very  worthy  to  be  read. 
There  are  many  Modern  Compofitions,  feen  with 
Delight  at  the  Theatre,  which  ficken  on  the  Tafte 
in  the  Perufal  j  and  the  honefl  Country  Gentleman, 
who  has  not  been  prefent  at  the  Reprefentation,  won- 
ders with  what  his  London  Friends  have  been  fo 
highly  entertained,  and  is  as  much  perplexed  at  the 
Town-manner  of  Writing  as  Mr.  Smith  in  the  Re- 
hearfal.  The  Excellencies  of  our  Old  Writers  are, 
on  the  contrary,  not  confined  to  Time  and  Place, 
but  always  bear  about  them  the  Evidences  of  true 
Genius. 

Majfinger  is  perhaps  the  leafl:  known,  but  not  the 
leaft  meritorious  of  any  of  the  old  Clafs  of  Writers. 
His  Works  declare  him  to  be  no  mean  Proficient  in^ 
the  fame  School.  He  pofTelTes  all  the  Beauties  and 
Blemilhes  common  to  the  Writers  of  that  Age.  He 
has,  like  the  reft  of  them,  in  Compliance  with  the 
Cuftom  of  the  Times,  admitted  Scenes  of  a  low  and 
grofs  Nature,  which  might  be  omitted  wqrh  no  more 
Prejudice  to  the  Fable,  than  the  Buffoonry  in  Venice 

PreferveJ, 


Preferved.  For  his  few  Faults  he  makes  amp^ 
Atonement.  His  Fables  are,  mod  of  them,  afTed- 
ing;  his  Charadlers  well  conceived,  and  ftrono-ly 
fupportedj  and  his  Didion,  flowing;  various,  de- 
gant,  and  manly.  His  two  Plays,  revived  by  Bet- 
terton,  the  Bondman,  and  the  Roman  ABor^  are  not, 
I  think,  among  the  Number  of  his  bed.  'The  Duke 
cf  Milan,  theRene^ado,  the  R mure,  the  Fatal  Dowry, 
the  Maid  of  Honour,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts^ 
the  Unnatural  Combat,  the  Guardian,  the  City  Madam, 
are  each  of  them,  in  my  Mind,  more  excellent.  He 
was  a  very  popular  Writer  in  his  own  Times,  but  fa 
unaccountably,  as  well  as  unjuftly,  negleded  at  pre- 
fent,  that  the  accurate  Compilers  of  a  Work  called 
The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  publilhed  under  the  learned 
Name  of  the  late  Mr.  Theophilus  Cibber,  have  not  fo 
much  as  mentioned  him.  He  is,  however,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  an  Author,  whofe  Works  the 
intelligent  Reader  will  perufe  with  Admiration  : 
And  that  I  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  withdraw  my 
Plea  for  his  Admifllon  to  the  Modern  Stage,  I  ihall 
conclude  thefe  Reflexions  with  one  more  Specimen 
of  his  Abilities  ;  fubmitting  it  to  all  Judges  of  The- 
atrical Exhibitions,  whether  the  moil  mafterly  Adlor 
would  not  here  have  an  Opportunity  of  difplayino-his 
Powers  to.' Advantage.  ^ 

The  Extrad  I' mean  to  fubjoin  is  from  the  1  ail 
Scene  of  the  firft  Ad  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.-^Sforza, 
having  efpoufed  the  Caufe  of  the  King  of  Frajice 
agamft  the  Emperor,  on  the  King's  Defeat,  is  ad- 
vifed  by  a  Friend,  to  yield  himlelf  up  to  the  Empe- 
ror's  Difcretion.  He  confents  to  this  Meaiure,  but 
provides  for  his  Departure  in  the  following  Manner. 

Sfor,  -^ Stay  you,  Francifco. 

— You  fee  how  Things  ftand  with  me  ? 

Fran.  To  my  Grief : 
And  if  the  Lofs  of  my  poor  Life  could  be 
A  Sacrifice,  to  reftore  them  as  they  were, 
I  willingly  would  lay  it  down. 
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Sfor.  I  think  fo  ; 
For  I  have  ever  found  you  true  and  thankful, 
Which  makes  me  love  the  Building  I  have  rais'd. 
In  your  Advancement  ;  and  repent  no  Grace, 
I  have  confcr'd  upon  you  :  And,  believe  me. 
Though  now  I  {liould  repeat  my  Favours  to  you. 
The  Titles  I  have  given  you,  and  the  Means 
Suitable  to  your  Honours ;  that  I.  thought  you 
Worthy  my  Sifter,  and  my  Family,         . 
And  in  my  Dukedom  made  you  next  myfelf;    - 
It  is  net  to  upbraid  you  ;  but  to  tell  you 
I  find  you're  vi^orthy  of  them,  in  your  Love  ♦ 
And  Service  to  me. 

Fran.  Sir,  I  am  your  Creature ; 
And  any  Shape  that  you  would  have  me  wear, 
I  gladly  will  put  on. 

iS/'cr.  Thus,  then,  Frmicifco  \ 
I  nov/  am  to  deliver  to  your  Truil 
A  weighty  Secret,  of  fo  flrange  a  Nature, 
And  'twill,  I  know,  appear  fo  monftrous  to  you. 
That  you  will  tremble  in  the  Execution, 
As  much  as  I  am  tortur'd  to  command  it  : 
For  'tis  a  Deed  fo  horrid,  that,  but  to  hear  it. 
Would  ftrike  into  a  Ruffian  flefli'd  in  Murthers, 
Qr  an  obdurate  Hangman,  foft  Compaffion  ; 
And  yet,   Francifco  (of  all  Men  the  dearefi:. 
And  from  me  moil  deferving)  fuch  my  State 
And  ftrange  Condition  is,  that  Thou  alone 
Mull  knov/  the  fatal  Service,  and  perform  it. 

Fran,  Thefe  Preparations,  Sir,  to  work  a  Stranger, 
Or  to  one  unacquainted  with  your  Bounties, 
Mighl  appear  ufeful  \  but,  to  Me,  they  are 
Needlefs  Impertinencies  :  Fori  dare^do 
Whate'er  You  dare  command. 

Sfor.  But  thou  muft  fwear  it. 
And  put  into  thy  Oath,  all  Joys,  or  Torrnents 
That  fright  the  Wicked,^  or  confirm  the  Good  : 
Not  to  conceal  it  only  (that  i^ nothing) 
But,  whenfoe'er  my  Will  {hall  fpeak,  fkike  now  ! 
To  fall  upon't  like  Thunder, 

Fran.  Minifter 
The  Oath  in  any  Way,  or  Form  you  pleafe, 
J  ftand  refolv'd  to  take  it. 
\  Sfor.  Thou  mufl:  do,  then, 
Whai  no  malevolent  Star  will  dare  to  look  ox)^ 
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it  is  fo  wicked  :  For  which.  Men  will  curfe  The'd 

For  being  the  Inftrument;  and  the  bleft  Angels 

Forfyke  Me  at  my  Need^  for  being  the  Author  : 

For  'tis  a  Deed  of  Night,  of  Night,  Francifco^ 

In  which  the  Memory  of  all  good  Actions, 

We  can  pretend  to,  fhall  be  buried  quick : 

Or,  if  we  be  remember'd,  it  fhall  be 

To  fright  Pofterity  by  our  Example, 

That  have  out-gone  all  Precedents  of  Villains 

That  were  before  us ;  and  fuch  as  fucceed. 

Though  taught  in  HeU's  black  School,  ihall  ne'er  come  neat 

— Art  thou  not  fhaken  yet  ?  [us. 

Fran.  I  grant  you  move  me  : 
But  to  a  Man  confirm'd 

^for.  I'll  try  your  Temper  : 
What  think  you  of  my  Wife  ? 

Fran.  As  a  Thing  facred  : 
To  whofe  fair  Name,  and  Memory,  I  pay  gladly 
Thefe  Signs  of  Duty.  \Kneels, 

Sfor.  Is  {he  not  the  Abftraa  Jf 

Of  all  that's  rare,  or  to  be  wiih'd  in  Woman) 

Fran.  It  were  a  Kind  of  Blafphemy  to  difpute  it : 
— But  to  the  rurpofe,  Sir. 

Sfor.  Add  too  her  Goodnefs, 
Her  Tendernefs  of  me,  her  Care  to  pleafe  me^ 
Her  unfufpedfed  Chaftity,  ne'er  equal'd, 
Her  Innocence,  her  Honour — O  1  am  loft 
In  the  Ocean  of  her  Virtues,  and  her  Graces, 
When  I  think  of  them. 

Fran.  Now  I  find  the  End 
Of  all  your  Conjurations  :  There's  fome  Service 
To  be  done  for  this  fweet  Lady.     If  flie  have  Enemies 
That  file  would  have  remov'd 

Sfor.  Alas  !   Francifoo^ 
Her  greateft  Enemy  is  her  greateft  Lover  ; 
Yet,  in  that  Hatred,  her  Idoiator. 
One  Smile  of  her's  would  make  a  Savage  tame  ; 
One  Accent  of  that  Tongue  would  calm  the  Seas, 
Though  all  the  Vv  inds  at  once  ftrove  there  for  Empire. 
Yet  I,  for  whom  (he  thinks  all  this  too  little,         ^- 
Should  1  mifcarry  in  this  preient  Journey, 
(From  whence  it  is  all  Number  to  a  Cypher, 
1  ne'er  return  with  Flonour)  by  thy  Hand 
Muft  have  her  murther'd.  '  _  ^ 
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Fran.  Murther'd  ! — She  that  loves  (o^ 
And  fo  deferves  to  be  belov'd  again  ? 
And  I,  who  fometimes  you  were  pleas'd  to  favour, 
Pick'd  out  the  Inftrument  ? 

Sfor,  Donot  flyofF: 
What  is  decreed,  can  never  be  recall'd. 
'Tis  more  than  Love  to  Her,  that  marks  Her  out 
A  wifti'd  Companion  to  me,  in  both  Fortunes  : 
And  ftrong  AfTurance  of  thy  zealous  Faith, 
That  gives  up  to  thy  Truft  a  Secret,  that 
Racks  fhould  not  have  forced  from  me. — O  Franclfco^ 
There  is  noHeav'n  without  Her;  nor  a  Hell, 
V/here  She  refides.     I  afk  from  Her  but  Juftice, 
And  what  I  would  have  paid  to  Her,  had  Sicknefs, 
Or  any  other  Accident  divorc'd 
Her  purer  Soul  from  her  unfpotted  Body. 
The  flavifti  Indian  Princes,  when  they  die. 
Are  chearfully  attended  to  the  Fire 
By  the  Wife,  and  Slave,  that  living  they  lov'd  beft. 
To  do  them  Service  in  another  World  : 
Nor  will  I  be  lefs  honoured,  that  love  more. 
And  therefore  trifle  not,  but  in  thy  Looks 
Exprefs  a  ready  Purpofe  to  perform 
What  I  command  ;  or,  by  Marcelia's  Soul, 
This  is  thy  lateft  Minute, 

Fran.  'Tis  not  Fear 
Of  Death,  but  Love  to  you,  makes  me  embrace  it. 
But,  for  mine  own  Security,  when 'tis  done. 
What  Warrant  have  I  ?  If  you  pleafe  to  fign  one, 
I  fhall,  though  with  Unvi^illingnefs  and  Horror, 
Perform  your  dreadful  Charge. 

Sfor.  I  will,  Francifco : 
But  ftill  remember,  that  a  Prince's  Secrets 
Are  Balm,  conceal'd  ;  but  Poifon,  if  difcover'd. 
I  may  come  back ;  then  this  is  but  a  Trial, 
To  purchafe  thee,  if  it  were  poflible, 
A  nearer  Place  in  my  Affection — but 
I  know  thee  honeft. 

Fran,  'Tis  a  Chara6ter 
I  will  not  part  v^^ith. 

Sfor.  I  may  live  to  reward  It.  {^Exeitnt. 
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